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THE READING OF THE WILL, 


ROOKSTONE. 


CHAPTER V.—A DARK NIGHT'S WORK. 


On the other side of the gate, alone in the utter 
darkness, Amy’s courage failed. What was this 
horror that had come upon her? Christopher, her 
husband—it was impossible that anything should 
have happened to him. 

“Christopher!” but her words seemed choked 
and muffled by the darkness—they fell* back on 
her tongue and palsied it for a moment. The 
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inner darkness was worse than that without, and 
then her heart was lifted up from that crushing 
despair, and she clasped her hands together, and 
prayed for help and guidance in this her sore need. 

As she turned to listen for her companions’ foot- 
steps, she saw the welcome sight of lights a little 
distance off ; the men from the gamekeeper’s cottage 
had made good speed, and would soon join them. 

But Newman and John were through the gate. 
Molly’s lantern gave a better light, and they went 
on faster. 
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The two men whispered together every now and 
then, softly, but their mistress could not speak ; she 
dared not even think; she was trying her utmost 


to keep calm and self-possessed, for a new dread had | 


flashed into her mind. 

Newman came up to her, even in that moment of 
fear and deubt touching his hat with his customary 
respect. 

a I don’t see how there can be any accident, 
ma’am. If there’d been one, the horse and dog-cart 
would have come home, unless—” 

He was surprised at his mistress’s calm answer. 

‘You are thinking Mr. Wolferston has taken the 
lower road from the station, by the mill-pond. I 
think so, too. We had better stand still till the men 
join us, for we must be getting near the angle where 
the roads separate. As soon as they come up, make 
them light all the torches, then let John and a 
couple of them go to the station along the regular 
road, the others can follow you and me.” 

The man repeated her orders mechanically as the 
rest joined them a few minutes afterwards. The 
mill-pond !—a thought, so Newman said to himself, 
to make a man feel sick and giddy, much less a 
delicate woman like his mistress. 

It was a large, deep pool, encroaching far on the 
road, which was specially narrow at this spot, as the 


footpath was raised several feet above its level. 


‘‘Surely, although it is so much the nearest way, 
the squire would not have run such a risk on.such a 
night as thisis. Suppose he’s gone to town with Mr. 
Richard, after all. He certainly said mistress was 
not to wait up for him; and yet he never did a thing 
like this before.” 

Mrs. Wolferston still kept at the head of the party. 
The next turn of the road she thought must bring 
them to the mill-pond, but in the darkness she felt 
uncertain. 

Suddenly she called out, in a high, unnatural 
voice,— 

‘Torches! bring them forward here.” 

She could not have told why she uttered that ery ; 
she could not have described the chill horror that 
came with it; but it was no sudden shock or terror 
when the red, smoky glare shed a broad light round 
the spot on which she stood, to see a dark form 
stretched across her very path, and to know before 
she looked that the white, upturned face was her 
husband’s. 

The red glare reflected brightly in the deep, quiet 
water of the pond. It was close beside its edge that 
the squire had fallen. His wife knelt down quickly 
beside him, and loosened his collar; then she bent 
down her ear to listen, but all was still. She kissed 
his forehead gently, as if she feared to wake him. 
Till now she had acted as we act in a dream—moved 
and acted without sense or feeling; but the icy chill 
that met her lips pierced through the stupor that 
had benumbed her; she gave a deep, gasping sob, 
and sank down beside her husband. 

While Newman was busy sending men off in 
different directions for the doctor, for the means of 
conveying the squire’s body and his almost lifeless 
wife to the park, some of the others were searching 
for the missing horse and dog-cart. The last was 
soon found on the farther side of the pond, more than 
half under water, and broken, but of the horse there 
were no traces—none, at least, discoverable in the 
darkness. He might be lying at the bottom of the 
pond, strangled in his attempts to free himself, or 





he might be rushing wildly about the country, 
maddened by the terror he had undergone. 


CHAPTER VI.—MR. WOLFERSTON’S WILL. 


Next morning the sun came streaming in through 
the windows as if nothing had happened over-night 
to make his presence unwelcome at Rookstone. 

The blinds had been drawn down, but still the 
bright light forced its way in—into the bedroom up- 
stairs, where Mary lay sobbing hysterically on her 
bed, deaf to Janet’s tender soothing words, and 
entreaties to calm herself for their dear mother’s 
sake; into the nursery, where little Christopher sat, 
his cherub face stiffened into an unnatural serious- 
ness, more at the solemn stillness that reigned every- 
where than because he as yet realised his loss. 

But it was in the death-chamber below that the 
warm, cheerful sunbeams were most unwelcome. 
The master of Rookstone had been borne into a 
seldom-used room: leading off from the entrance-hall, 
called the small library, and here his wife had taken 
her place beside him. Janet had stolen in once or 
twice during the night, but she felt that her mother’s 
sorrow was too sacred to be intruded on. It had 
come with such a sudden sharpness that she could 
not believe in it. With her head bent slightly, 
listening as intently as she had listened the night 


before for the carriage wheels, Amy Wolferston sat, 


almost as still as the rigid form beside her, except 
that every now and then she gently raised the 
covering Janct had placed over the face of the dead. 
Then the wistful yearning of her sad eyes told that 
all hope was not over within her. 

But as the day wore on hope fled, and at last, 
when Janet came and urged her to take some rest, 
she yielded, and suffered herself to be led away. 
Even then she said, softly,— 

‘You will not leave him, darling. We could not 
leave him alone.” 

At her room door she saw little Christopher seated 
on the mat. He jumped up and ran to her. 

“Nurse says I am to keep away from you, 
darling, am 1? You want your own little Chris, 
don’t you, poor, pretty mamma ?” 

As the little arms clung fondly round her, the 
forced calm gave way. She buried her face among 
the child’s golden curls, and wept passionately ; then 
she drew him into her room, and, closing the door, 
she clasped him in her arms with a vehemence which 
startled him, it was so unlike his sweet, gentle 
mother. 

But the relief to pent-up feeling did her good. 
When Janet came to her, about two hours later, 
alarmed by Christopher’s terrified account of the way 
‘‘mamma cried,” she found her with swollen eyelids, 
sadly worn and exhausted, but more really calm and 
resigned than she could have expected. 

Next morning it seemed to Janet that her mother 
had grown years older. She had dressed herself in 
black; her beautiful hair was strained completely 
away from her face, and gathered in a simple knot 
behind. 

And Amy Wolferston felt years older. It seemed 
to her as if she had lost half of her self, the moving 
spring of her life, the sun which had cheered and 
lighted her every thought and action. But she did 
not give way to sullen or uncontrolled sorrow. 

Sorrow she must. While the wound was still so 


| acute, there was no use in trying to heal it; but she 
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strove humbly and patiently to see God’s hand in it, 
and not to rebel. Meanwhile, Mary resisted all 
Janet’s attempts to tranquillise her. 

“You have no feeling,- Janet; strong-minded 
women never have, and they think others give way, 
just because they have deeper feelings. If you had 
loved darling papa as I did’’—and here the poor 
child burst into a fresh fit of sobbing, and flung 
herself on her bed, resolved not to be comforted. 

Janet had borne up bravely, and she had striven 
hard to keep the knowledge of Mary’s state from her 
mother, but on this second day Mrs. Wolferston 
asked for her, and her sister was obliged to tell the 
truth. 

Mrs. Wolferston put little Christopher o 
and went to her daughter’s room. 
bed, still sobbing. 

Her mother wept with her at first, and then 
reasoned ; but when she found that Mary made no 
effort at self-control, she grew anxious. 

‘*My dear child,” she said, ‘‘do you think your 
father is pleased that you give way to such violent 
grief? Little Christopher said to me just now, | 
must be always good, mamma, for you know he can 
always see me now, and he used not to when I was 
in the nursery.’” But Mary was only quieted for a 
moment; she soon burst into violent grief. 

It was strange to see the different effect that this 
trial had on the two sisters. 

On the quick-tempered, energetic Janet it seemed 
to have laid softening, chastening hand. Her 
gentleness with all was wonderful, and her tender- 
ness tried to save her mother even the trouble of 
thinking for herself. The slight, erect figure glided 
noiselessly about the house, giving directions and 
transacting business that might have been thought 
too serious for her age. On Mary, the sunbeam of 
the family, the bright, lovely darling who had 
cheered all hearts by her saucy, winning ways, the 
effect had been entirely opposite. She alternated 
between long desponding fits of silence and sudden 
bursts of forced cheerfulness, which usually ended in 
hysterical sobs. ° 

Poor Janet—in the midst of her sorrow came what 
a week ago would have been hailed as a special joy, 
a letter from her betrothed husband, Captain Wen- 
lock, to announce the return of his regiment from 


ff her lap, 
‘Mary | lay on the 


Malta. He had been away for more than a year, 
and Mr. Wolferston had promised that directly he 


returned the marriage should take place. Now, 
such a thought was mockery . She crushed the letter 
into her pocket, feeling as if the very gladness its 
contents had filled her with were a robbery from the 
sorrow due to the dear father just taken to his rest. 
The same post, too, brought her mother a letter 
from Richard Wolferston—a formal letter of con- 
dolence, and an offer of service if he could in any 
vay be of use to his dear cousin’s wife and children. 
Janet opened it, and grew thoughtful as she read. 
**T do not like to worry, dear ‘mother,” she said, 
“and yet I must. My father’s will must be read. 
I wonder if Mr. Painson has it, or whether it was 
transferred to Richard.” 
She wrote to Mr. Painson and a 
before she spoke to her mother. 
The answer came promptly. Mr. Painson re- 
gretted that he had no longer any claim to advise 
Mrs. Wolferston legally, although as a friend he 
would always be entirely at her disposal. It was a 
very kind, warm letter, contrasted with Richard’s, 


sked the question 
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and something in the difference between the two 
struck Janet painfully. 

She gave both letters to her mother. 

Mrs. Wolferston read them attentively, but she 
made no comment, except to tell Janet that she 
wished both Mr. Painson and their cousin to be 
present at the funeral. 

The day came, and with it that fearfully sharp 
wrench, almost like the severance of body and spirit, 
when the loved one is really taken from our mortal 
eyes for ever. Janct and little Christopher followed 
their father to the grave, and returned home soothed 
and comforted. 

Janet came to her mother’s room. 

‘‘T am not going to stay with you, dearest.” She 
kissed her fondly as she spoke. ‘Mr. Painson 
wishes me to be present when the will is read. Will 
Mary come too, or will she stay with you?” 

To her surprise, Mary rose up briskly, and said 
she would accompany her, but as she reached the 
door she looked back at her mother. 

There was a plaintive, beseeching tenderness in 
Mrs. Wolferston’s face, doubly plaintive in the 
mournful cap she wore for the first time, that recalled 
her wayward daughter’s straying thoughts. Mary 
left Janet abruptly, and sat down again beside her 
mother. 

Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Wolferston had any very near 
relations. Mrs. Dawson, a sister of the late squire’s 
father, and Mr. and Mrs. Webb, the last a cousin 
of Mrs. Wolferston, the doctor, the clergyman, Mr. 
Painson, and Richard Wolferston, and another person, 
a stranger re all the group that Janet found 
collected in the dining-room. 

They seemed to have been waiting for her. 

Kind Aunt Dawson came forward, and made Janet 
sit between herself and Mrs. Webb; then there was 
some little earnest talk between Mr. Painson and 
Richard Wolferston, who stood half hidden in the 
deep bay window; and then the stranger, whom 
Richard named to Mr. Painson as one of his clerks, 
seated himself before a desk, and began to read. 

Janet tried to listen and to understand, but she 
could not. After the first few words all sounded 
like a confused jargon, belonging to some far-off 
period of language rather than the present. Exactly 
opposite to her as she sat was a portrait of her father 
painted at the time of his marriage, and as she 
gazed on the fair, handsome face, with its winsome 
smile and open, fearless eyes, the memory of her 
loss grew painfully present, and all outward sights 
and sounds were obliterated. 

Her own love for Captain Wenlock—for though 
her reserve made her chary of speaking of him, she 
loved him with all the strength of her ne ture—gave 
Janet some estimate of the agony her mother suf- 
fered, and the contemplation of the long widowed 
years that might be yet in store for this darling 
mother was almost more than she could bear. It 
was terrible to sit there, racked with such sorrow, 
with the outward consciousness that it must be re- 
strained and kept within bounds. 

It seemed as if the clerk’s monotonous voice had 
been reading on for hours, when it suddenly stopped. 
There was a confused mur mur_of voices, some speak- 
ing with vehement disapproval. Mrs. "Webb’s was 
the loudest. 

‘‘Tt’s shameful, and there’s no other word for it; 








efter being such a wife, too, as no man ever had 
| before, I do say it comes very near a fraud. Not 
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but what I always thought poor dear Christopher 
inclined to be selfish.” 

Selfish ! her father selfish ! 

Janet looked up quickly, but she saw Aunt Dawson 
quieting Mrs. Webb, and she sat still and tried to 
understand the cause of this commotion. 

Mr. Painson stepped forward and begged for 
silence. He looked severely at Mrs. Webb ; he was 
scandalised at such a breach of decorum. 

The clerk went drawling on, and Janet tried to 
listen. She could not quite understand, but it 
seemed to her that Richard Wolferston’s name 
came in continually. A few words at the close spe- 
cially impressed her :—‘‘ Therefore, as the estate, if 
entailed, must have belonged to the said Richard 
Wolferston years ago, and has only been alienated 
from him by a prejudice arising from no fault of 
his, I am hereby by this restitution merely doing the 
part of an honest man to him and his heirs, and 
relieving mine from the burden of unjust pos- 
session.” 

Then the paper concluded formally, and the clerk 
handed it to Mr. Painson. 

There was a dead silence. Janet was conscious 
that something utterly unexpected had happened, 
that some new misfortune had fallen on her mother ; 
but before she could in any way collect her thoughts 
Mr. Painson came up to her with the will in his 
hand. 

‘You and I, Miss Janet, will go to mamma now ; 
the sooner this news is broken to her the better.” 

She took his arm passively, but directly she found 
herself alone with him in the gallery outside her 
mother’s room, she stopped. 

“T can’t quite make it out.’ She passed her 
hand across her forehead, as if to clear away the 
confusion from her brain. ‘ Why did Mrs. Webb 
call dear papa selfish, and why did every one look 
so angrily at Richard Wolferston ?”’ 

Mr. Painson pulled up his shirt collar stiffly. He 
had flattered himself that Janet had shown an early 
promise of developing excelient business powers ; it 
was mortifying that an affair simple enough for the 
comprehension of a baby had puzzled her. 

‘* Why, my dear child, it lies in a nut-shell. Your 
father, in what—don’t look shocked, Miss Janet— 
even I must call an unwarrantable fit of conscien- 
tiousness, has willed Rookstone and all its appur- 
tenances to Richard Wolferston as heir-at-law, and 
left your mother £400 a year for her life, with 
succession to Christopher, and to you each £100 a 
year. I must say, my dear, that it’s fairly mon- 
strous ; it will take me some time to get over. Now, 
shall we go in to your poor dear mamma ?”’ 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA AND 
ITS PEOPLE. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


I,— INTRODUCTORY. 


Dvurine the Indian mutiny there was an old chief 
in the North-western Provinces who resolutely refused 
to join in the rebellion. Pressed to give his reasons, 
the only answer that could be got from him was, ‘I 
have been in England.” In like manner, but on 
higher grounds, every Englishman who has been in 
America ought to be an advocate of peace and good 
feeling with the United States. It is not merely that 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA AND ITS PEOPLE. 


he has seen the power and resources of the great 
republic, but he has been among a people one in 
race and in language, with the same history and 
literature, with social institutions founded on the 
same Common law and the same Bible. No two 
nations are so closely alliedin sympathy and interest. 
The points of agreement are many, deep-rooted, and 
of long standing; the points of difference are few, 
superficial, and but of yesterday. A century has not 
yet passed since the Declaration of Independence. 
There are men alive who knew Franklin and Wash- 
ington. Our Sir John Burgoyne is the son of the 
General Burgoyne whose army surrendered at Sara- 
toga. There has been time for misunderstandings 
and quarrels, but there has not been time for the 
people of the two countries to forget their common 
origin, or to lose their mutual respect and affection. 
The very resentment displayed when any cause of 
offence arises is like the feeling when wrong is done 
by friends or brothers, always far more keenly felt_ 
than injuries by strangers. ‘The sensitiveness, too, 
on the part of Americans fo what is said or done by 
England is a proof of deference and love to the old 
country. They would bear ten times as much from 
any other nation. They care more for the good 
opinion of England than of all the world besides. 

But this bond of brotherhood may be strained too 
far. We cannot always count upon this feeling of 
friendship. A new generation is rising up, with new 
aims and new interests. Even if the old American 
feeling remained undiminished, the vast increase of 
foreign elements in the population must be taken 
into account. They have not the same restraints of 
love and goodwill to England. American statesmen: 
cannot disregard this foreign element in national 
opinion. Nor would it be wise in English statesmen. 
to disregard the altered circumstances ef America. 
The conduct of England during the great rebellion 
has left a deep feeling of resentment in the United. 
States. It is felt that a great wrong was done, and 
that reparation is due. ‘The claim has not been 
urged to an open rupture now, because America can. 
afford to wait. Every year its strength grows, beyond, 
the growth of England. It is the duty, as it is the 
policy, of all good men to disarm this resentment. 
There is no doubt that we wronged the Americans 
in the time of their trouble. The sympathy of 
England, as expressed by the government and the 
press, was for a time in favour of the Southern 
States in their rebellion. The American government 
and people did not obtain the moral support and 
co-operation that they justly expected. A generous 
confession of this wrong, and hearty offer of repara- 
tion, would restore good feeling, and knit the nations 
in stronger brotherhood than ever. It is time for 
every one who feels this to speak out. "While parch- 
ment-hearted casuists continue to spin out excuses 
from legal technicalities, the spirit of equity and of 
Christian temper call for a settlement of the claims 
of America. Even on the lower ground of expe- 
diency, it is time for the English government to act 
with promptness. The Americans look for generous 
spirit more than for pecuniary recompense. But. 
even if the claim were measured by pecuniary results 
alone, it would be wise to close the controversy. 
Far greater sums have been paid by England in 
subsidies to petty German potentates than would now 
suffice to gain the hearty goodwill of a great nation, 
in alliance with which we need not fear the world in 
arms. 
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These are not political considerations only, but are 
deeply felt by Christian men in both nations. They 
were in the mind of the American brethren who sent 
the invitation to attend the meeting of the Evangelical 
Alliance, to have been held in New York, in Sep- 
tember of last year. War between the two nations 
was then feared, and a numerous attendance of Eng- 
lish delegates was urged, on the express ground that 
the meeting would help to restore a better state of 
feeling. The meeting was postponed on account of 
the European war, which prevented the attendance 
of French and German delegates. But having made 
arrangements for the voyage, the postponement of 
the Conference was to me a secondary matter. The 
hope of visiting America, unexpectedly raised, was 
too strong to be disappointed. With most of what 
I saw I was so surprised and delighted, that it is 
natural to wish to convey part of the feeling to 
others. Anything beyond ‘First Impressions” it 
would be presumptuous to give as the result of a 
brief visit, and for the publication even of these, 
when there are so many books on America, I would 
offer a few introductory words of explanation. 

Ordinary books of travel do not give a fair idea of 
what is most important and useful to know about 
America. I have read many of them, and have 
found some of the most popular in this country the 
worst and most misleading. ‘Take a traveller like 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon, for instance, who seems to 
have gone about inspecting the sores of the body 
politic, his reports give the idea of a country full of 
social disorder. During my stay I never heard the 
subjects of which he makes so much once mentioned. 
They are mere specks on the fair face of the nation ; 
and, taking into account the vast area of the United 
States, these foul spots are few and far between, com- 
pared with similar evils in the old world. Books 
on Mormonism, or on ‘Spiritual Wives,” may be 
attractive to idle readers, but we do not look to them 
for a fair account of national life or character. I find 
it also a common thing in conversation, as in books, 


to take the worst points in American character, or ! 
the worst specimens of the American people. and ; 


contrast them with whatever is best in the old country. 
‘There is aremark of Dean Swift worth noting, who said 
that in describing national character we do not refer 
to the froth at the top nor the dregs at the bottom, 
hut the great body of a nation. Of the froth and 


the dregs of American society we hear much in books | 


and in newspapers, but less than we ought of the 
sound substance of a people numbering more than 
the population of Great Britain.* In spite of the 
difficulties of a new country into which the stream of 
European emigration is constantly flowing; in spite 
of political disadvantages, which none are so ready 
to admit as intelligent Americans, they are in ad- 
vance of us in many of the things that constitute the 
true welfare of a nation. They have solved problems 
that baffle the rulers and philanthropists of Europe. 
In the education of the people by their Common 
School system; in the management of pauperism; 





* Washington Irving long ago said with regret, ‘‘ notwithstanding the 
constant intercourse between England and America, there is no people 


‘concerning whom the British public have lcss pure information, or enter- 


tains more numerous prejudices.” It is the same still. The extent to 
which the public mind was misled by the majority of the press during 
the war, was painfully apparent to all who knew the real state of 
aufairs. An occasional letter from a correspondent about America appears 
in the columns of the papers, while pages are filled day by day with 
letters of the most trifling kind from other countries of comparatively 
little importance. I have noticed lately more than once the name of Fisk 
in the Philadelphia letter of the ‘‘Times” changed to Fish. It is 
probably thought by many Englishmen that the noted Fisk, ‘‘ Prince of 
rie,” and Fish, the Secretary of State, are the same person. 





in the home comfort of the working classes; in the 
relations of capital and labour; in the checks to in- 
temperance and open immorality ; and in many points 
of civic and municipal government, the legislators and 
magistrates of England could learn much from the 
great towns of the United States. New York may 
be excepted, but this is because the government 
there is for the present under the control, not of 
Americans, but of Irish. There, as elsewhere, are 
abuses to be found, as among ourselves; but in 
neither case are these essential to the system, and it 
ill becomes any author to cast blame, instead of 
strengthening the hands of true men in both com- 
monwealths. 

In the highest of all elements in national welfare, 
the influence of morality and religion, the contrast 
is in favour of America. The number of churches 
and of Sunday-schools is far in advance of the 
proportion with us. The number of working men 
in England who belong to any church can scarcely 
be reckoned at fifteen per cent. In America I 
believe that there are not fifteen per cent. who 
do not attend public worship and contribute to its 
support. Education, and the general diffusion of 
Bible teaching, have so leavened the nation that 
it has been able, up to this time, to bring under the 
institutions of the land the vast hordes of foreign 
immigrants, and to maintain the position of a great 
Christian and Protestant state. Attempts to over- 
turn the Common School system have been made in 
New York and in Cincinnati, and having proved. un- 
successful there, are not likely to succeed elsewhere. 
The curse of slavery and of slave institutions being 
removed from the Southern States, education and 
evangelisation will now have free course throughout 
the Union, and there is nothing to hinder the un- 
limited progress of the nation in all that marks 
the highest Christian civilisation. The prophetic 
words of good Bishop Berkeley have fair prospect 
of being realised : 

** Westward the course of empire takes its way : 
The four first acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day : 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last.” 


I have already hinted that my admiration does 
not extend to the distinctive political system of 
America. The suffrage is too extended even for a 
country of such widely diffused education. The 
effect is that many men of the highest position and 
character keep aloof from all public affairs. Then 
the chief magistrate of the state has more power 
than is fitting in a country professing to beruled by 
public opinion. He is like an autocrat during his 
term of office. By his veto he can obstruct good 
measures, and at his will can involve the nation in 
trouble. In talking with Americans I always affirmed 
that ours is a truer republic. Ours is only a monarchy 
in name, not an autocracy, the Queen having com- 
paratively little political power, and being the head 
of institutions which are absent in America, where 
there is no Court, no Established Church, no titled 
aristocracy, and no hereditary legislature. The real 
comparison should be between their President and 
eur Premier. A vote of the House of Commons, 
expressing the popular voice, can control or displace 
the government, which is not the casein America. It 
is an admitted disadvantage, too, in the United 
States, that at every change of government the 
whole administration of the country, from ambas- 
sadors down to village postmasters, have to vacate 
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their posts. The change affects the position and 
income of hundreds of thousands of the population. 
The effect is that no sooner is one government 
established than agitation and plotting commence 
for the next turn of office. The Judges of the 
Supreme Court alone are free from this perpetual 
political agitation. I never met an American, not 
a placeman, or aspiring to be a placeman, who did 
not acknowledge the fault of this part of their 
system. Yet, 1 repeat, in spite of these political 
disadvantages, such is the healthy power of public 
opinion, and such the love of law and order diffused 
through the nation, that the machinery of State 
and of Municipal legislation and government works 
wonderful results. Public opinion, trained by the 
school, the press, and the pulpit, is everywhere in 
advance of the law. When a thing is seen to be 
for the public weal it is done, promptly and effec- 
tually. Some may think that these local measures 
are carried to extreme, as in the case of the Maine 
Liquor Law. But on such questions the people 
themselves are the best judges, and the general 
tone of State legislation would not be improved by 
an increase of central authority. True of every 
government, emphatically true in America is. the 
sentiment beautifully expressed by Goldsmith in his 
‘Traveller ” :— 


** How small, of all that human hearts endure, - 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure. 
Still to ourselves in every place consigned, 

Our own felicity we make or find : 
With secret course, which no loud storms annoy, 
Glides the smooth current of domestic joy.” 


This was the one best sight which I saw in 
America—everywhere thousands upon thousands of 
quiet Christian homes, as in our own land. Far away 
in the forest clearings, often as soon as twenty or 
thirty log houses have been set up, a wooden school- 
house is built, used for Divine service on Sundays. 
When two or three hundred homes are made there is 
sure to be seen the spire of a wooden church, or even 
two churches. A newspaper soon follows, and all 
the appliances of Anglo-Saxon civilisation. If the 
first settlers are not such as carry religion with them, 
they are soon followed by Christian and benevolent 
agencies, home missionary societies sending their 
colporteurs and evangelists to the remotest settle- 
ments. There may be personal hardships, and the 
absence of some social privileges, in the vast new 
regions yet thinly peopled, but in the old settled 
parts of the country, life is the same as with us, and 
for the labouring classes better. No industrious 
working man need be without employment, or with- 
out protection of law for himself and his labour.* 
No child is without the means of good secular and 
religious education. Poverty there may be, but 
pauperism is almost unknown, except as the fruit of 
idleness, intemperance, or vice. The boundless 
regions of the West are ready to receive the super- 
fluous working population. The same regions are 
open to us, as well as Canada and our own colonies, 
as fields of emigration ; and, helped by the experience 
of America, the sad condition of our great towns 
might surely be ameliorated. The majority of 
Englishmen who have been in America have gone 





* While I was at Boston there was a strike among the operatives at 
Fall River. An attempt was made to coerce by violence, at the instiga- 
tion, it was said, of some English trade-unionists of the Sheffield type. 
The militia was promptly called out, and the unionists were told that 
“‘whatever they might doin England, interference with the right of free 
labour would not foran hour be tolerated in America.” 
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for amusement or for gain. I only wish that more 
would go in order to gather useful hints for the im- 
provement of our own country. There is more to 
get than to give by increased intercourse with 
America, which is more than can be said of travel 
on the continent, or in any other country of the 
world. 
Il.—THE OCEAN FERRY. 

I went on board the Cunard steamer “Scotia” at 
Liverpool, on Saturday, the 13th of August, at 10 
A.M., sighted the American shore at noon of Monday, 
the 22nd, and was at anchor in the Hudson river, 
off Jersey city, at 8 p.m. of the same day. We were 
detained seven or eight hours at Queenstown, Cove 
of Cork, waiting for the last mail from England vd 
Holyhead ; but setting against this the gain of time 
in going westward, about an hour a day, the voyage 
was nearly nine and a half days. The distance from 
Liverpool to New York is about 3,060 miles, more or 
less, according to the course taken. Old travellers 
talk lightly about ‘‘the ferry,’’ but to those who, 
like myself, cross the Atlantic for the first time, 
every detail of the voyage has its interest, and some 
practical points may be worth noting for the benefit 
of others. 

During the summer months the number of pas- 
sengers is so great that it is advisable to secure a 
berth a long time in advance. It is well, also, by a 
letter to the chief steward, to secure a good place at 
the table, which is retained throughout the voyage. 
The nearer to midship the better, both as to seats 
and sleeping berths, provided the latter are not too 
near the noise of the engine, or the still noisier 
“donkey engine,’’ which is at work every four or 
five hours, heaving up the ashes from the furnaces. 
The outside cabins are the best for light and venti- 
lation. It is rare in summer to have the comfort of 
a whole cabin, or state room, as it is called. The 
berths are in pairs, and have room for only one to 
dress at a time. The ‘‘ Scotia” being a favourite 
ship, every berth was filled in its August passage, 
and the tables in the fore as well as the after saloon 
were crowded. 

Ofthe Cunard ships, which sail from Liverpool every 
Tuesday and Saturday throughout the year, some do 
not carry steerage passengers. The rates of cabin 
passage to New York by the Cunard ships are, first 
class £26, second class £18; return tickets 250 
dollars, and 150 dollars, gold, according to the current 
rate of exchange. By steamers carrying steerage, 
the fare is 15, 17, and 21 guineas, according to 
accommodation; return tickets 150 dollars, gold. 
This includes a plentiful and even luxurious table, 
but without liquors. 

There is ample choice of good steamers to all the 
great American ports. To New York, the Inman, 
the Guion, the National and Allan lines, have well- 
built and well-appointed vessels, with fares from 21 
guineas down to 6 guineas for emigrants. ‘There 
are also French and German lines. By sailing ships 
the fare is as low as £3 10s. 

I was recommended to the “Scotia” as a paddle 
boat—in fact, the last of the paddle-wheelers of the 
great transatlantic lines. The motion is said to be 
less disagreeable than that of screw steamers. All 
the recently built ships have the screw, and the 
machinery of the others has been converted. Economy 
of fuel and of space caused the change, the paddle 
boats requiring half as much coal again as the 
screws. The ‘Scotia’ lays in for every voyage 
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1,900 tons of coal, the daily consumption being about 
150 tons. But, besides its paddle-wheel machinery, 
this is the largest steamer on the Atlantic, 4,000 
tons burden, and nearly 400 feet in length. It 
requires a pretty rough sea to disturb the steady 
movement of a ship of this size. The only incon- 
venience in moderately rough weather is that the 
spray of the paddle-wheels is blown upon the deck, 
and keeps the after part of the ship in a dripping 
state. 

There was not even this discomfort in the outward 
voyage. The weather was superb, excepting one 
day of fog, followed by a night of chopping sea, as 
we neared the great bank of Newfoundland. Each 
day was bright with sunshine, and each night clear 
and brilliant. A light north-easterly wind filled the 
sails, tempered the summer heat, and crested the blue 
waves with white foam. On several nights were 
beautiful displays of the aurora borealis, and on 
others the ship ploughed through water flashing 
with phosphorescent light. Whales “‘ blowing” far 
off, and shoals of porpoises gambolling near the 
ship, gave occasional enlivenment to the monotony of 
the sea. Not more than two or three ships were 
sighted throughout the voyage. The rare occurrence 
of vessels gives a striking illustration of the vastness 
of the ocean, even when the course is more direct 
than that taken by the “Scotia.” At seasons when 
ice is not dreaded, the most northerly route is pre- 
ferred, sometimes even sighting Cape Race, on pur- 
pose to diminish the risk of meeting vessels. The 
danger of collision, or in spring of encountering ice- 
bergs, makes fog the chief source of anxiety. During 
our foggy day the look-out was doubled, two of the 
officers being also at the bow, and the captain keep- 
ing his post near the compass on the bridge. From 
this his orders are conveyed by electric wires to the 
engine-room and the wheel-house. The speed was 
not slackened, the only precaution being the frequent 
sounding of the deep-toned fog-whistle. The remark 
was made that, in case of striking an iceberg, the only 
difference between going at half speed and full speed 
was, that in the former case the ship would go down 
in a minute, in the latter in half a minute! Nothing 
else could injure the ‘Scotia,” and it was the 
business of other vessels to look out for themselves. 
Towards night the wind rose and cleared away the 
fog. Early next day the pilot-boat hove in sight. 
We were then about 200 miles from land. The first 
pilot that meets a ship being taken, the pilot-boats 
push far out to sea, and are often cruising about for 
ten or even fifteen days. They belong to associated 
pilots. Not long before, an adventurous boat was 
rewarded by putting a pilot on board each of three 
European steamers, above 300 miles from shore. 
The payment is by regulated rates, according to the 
tonnage of the ship, with an increase when the pilot 
goes on board out of sight of the farthest lighthouse 
or the coast. 

In general routine, the arrangements of all steam- 
ships on a voyage are much alike. Landsmen soon 
come to understand the mysteries of the watches and 
the ship bells. The correction of time by the obser- 
vation taken at noon, the heaving the log, and the 
report of the course, were topics of daily curiosity. 
It was pleasant at night, after the bell struck, to 
hear the ‘‘all’s well” ringing out clear, like a 
muezzin call. The order and discipline on the 
Cunard ships are as perfect as in the Navy itself. 

‘We were two Sundays on board, on each of which 





divine service was held. It was pleasant to hear 
“the church-going bell,” and to see the crew 
mustered in their Sunday best. The saloon was 
crowded as far as the seats allowed, and groups of 
passengers were within earshot at the doors and 
windows. The captain read prayers; the usual 
morning service, with the special forms for sea, and a 
petition interpolated in the Litany for the President 
and magistrates of the United States. A sermon was 
read, but it was only a rhetorical discourse, appa- 
rently one of old Blair’s sermons. The captain of 
the ‘‘Scotia” always conducts the service himself, to 
avoid, it is said, the difficulty that might arise from 
the claims of ministers of divers sects or commu- 
nions. ‘the captain was well supported by the 
doctor of the ship, who acted as clerk and precentor. 

Of Captain Judkins, commander of the ‘ Scotia,” 
and commodore of the Cunard fleet (since retired), 
many amusing anecdotes are told, which I withhold be- 
cause I have heard some of them associated with other 
names. Thus it was the captain of the “Cuba,” and 
not of the “ Scotia,”” who said, in reply to an old lady 
who, off the Newfoundland banks, asked if it was 
always foggy there, ‘‘ Don’t know, ma’am; don’t 
live here.” It was just such an answer as the old 
Commodore might have given; a bluff John Bull of 
a man, in appearance and in manner, and no doubt 
regarded as a typical English sailor by the thousands 
of Americans who have crossed withhim. The other 
officers of the ship are also men of long-tried 
efficiency. The chief engineer, Waddell, for in- 
stance, has been above thirty years on the line. 
The purser, Fleming, and the boatswain, also a 
Scotchman, are veterans in the Cunard service. 
From men like these, who have crossed the Atlantic 
hundreds of times, I had many interesting recollec- 
tions of voyages and of voyagers. The ship’s com- 
pany, officers and seamen, engineers and stokers, 
stewards and attendants, not forgetting the cooks, 
numbered fully two hundred, all told. 

There were about 250 passengers. In the fore 
saloon, which received the overflow of the larger 
state cabin, we had a curiously miscellaneous as- 
sembly at table. There was a group of ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, the Canadian Archbishop of Halifax, a 
Mexican bishop, and several of the American bishops, 
returning from the Cicumenical Council at Rome. 
There were other clergymen, including the senior 
bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Bishop 
Simpson, who had attended the Wesleyan Conference 
held last summer at Burslem. We had an English 
M.P., and the Chamberlain of New York, T. B. 
Sweeny, Bismarck Sweeny, as he is called from his 
public influence, but who in his present office is 
respected even by many political opponents. There 
were American officers who had fought through the 
Civil War, and American merchants from every part 
of the Union. An unusually large number of Ame- 
rican families were returning home in consequence of 
the war on the Continent. With such a company 
there was opportunity for obtaining much useful and 
interesting information. I learned more about 
various regions of America in a week than long 
reading could have conveyed. It was not now that I 
first valued the society of travelled Americans. I 
had met them at home and abroad, in all conceivable 
circumstances. No devouter pilgrims visit the holy 
places of the East, or wander. with truer enthusiasm 
through classic lands. In our own country, the 
American is always more than ‘‘the intelligent - 
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foreigner.” Some of them know more about our 
island than the majority of Englishmen. It is not 
only at Abbotsford or Stratford-on-Avon that you 
meet them. If you see a stranger ruminating on the 
island of Runnymede, or pencilling his name on 
Cowper’s summer-house at Olney, or deciphering the 
inscription on the Covenanters’ Tomb in the Grey- 
friars’ churchyard at Edinburgh, he is likely to be 
an American. I know no greater treat than wander- 
ing with an intelligent New Englander through the 
old sites of ‘‘Haunted London.” A voyage even of 
only a week gives time for pleasant intercourse with 
such associates. The days passed all too quickly. I 
saw with regret the last of the glorious sunsets in 
the west, towards which we were steering, and look 
back with pleasant memory on the truly social and 
republican club that broke up in New York harbour, 
never all to meet again. 

But an Atlantic voyage is not always such a plea- 
sure sail. I came back in the “Scotia,” during tem- 
pestuous weather, when few of the passengers were 
in mood for talk or recreation. There was no play- 
ing at rope quoits or shovel-board this time; and the 
plates of the diners, few and far between, had to be 
secured to the tables by a double fence. The equi- 
noctial gales were supposed to be over, but we had 
heavy head winds against us all the way, and at last 
came in for part of the weather which proved fatal 
to the ‘‘Cambria.”” A storm at sea is the time for 
deepening the sense of human helplessness, and for 
strengthening the feeling of dependence on Him who 
is mightier than the waves of the sea. Next to this 
trust I was helped to quietude by the coolness re- 
corded of Captain Scoresby in his Life, which I found 
in the ship’s library. During a storm in the Atlantic 
he occupied himself, with the coolness of an old 
sailor and a Christian philosopher, as he was, study- 
ing the size and force of the Atlantic waves. Mounted 
on the paddle-box, and holding on to the railings, 
during a violent north-west gale, ke watched the 
waves, and the following is the general result of his 
observations :— 


Highest altitude . A , 43 feet. 
Mean distance between each wave 559 ,, 
Width from crest to crest ; 600 ,, 
Interval of time between each wave 16 seconds. 
Velocity of each wave per hour . 325 miles. 


‘‘This,”’ he says, ‘‘is the measurement of a rough 
Atlantic sea, not of the highest possible waves.” 
He writes as if he regretted he had not the chance 
of observing a stormier sea! I was glad to get safely 
back again to terra firma on old England. 

During the outward voyage it was strange to re- 
flect that while we were tearing along at the rate of 
fifteen knots an hour, the latest telegrams from 
Europe were being flashed deep down under us with 
lightning speed. We had left just after the opening 
of the war. ‘To Berlin” was still the cry resound- 
ing on the Parisian boulevards. The first shots had 
been fired, and the Imperial Prince had received his 
‘‘baptism of blood” at Saarbruck. It looked as if 
the French armies were to cross the Rhine and invade 
Germany. The last papers received at Queenstown 
threw doubt on the easy triumph of the French, 
though the mitrailleuses were said to have ‘‘mown 
down the enemy like corn”’ in the first engagement. 
Throughout a week, blank of news, the prospects of 
the belligerents were keenly discussed. From some 


ship on its way to Europe we might have got tidings | his shoulders, seemed perfectly content. 
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came near enough for signals. As we approached 
the American coast, the first sight of the pilot’s boat, 
always welcome, was eagerly expected, in order to 
relieve the anxious curiosity about the war. Great 
was the exciternent when the pilot, after a few mo- 
ments’ conversation upon the paddle-box with the 
captain, threw down a New York newspaper among 
the crowd on the deck. I happened to catch the paper, 
and was immediately required to mount a bench and 
read aloud. The large capital headings were first 
proclaimed, amidst cheers and counter cheers from 
French or German sympathisers. The first great 
battles had been fought, but the result was still 
doubtful; at least the brief headings told nothing 
decisive. Then the details of the telegraphic de- 
spatches were read, till the reader was hoarse and 
gave up the paper to another speaker of more sten- 
torian voice. ‘‘ What’s the price of gold?” ‘What 
are Consols?” ‘‘How is Nancy?” A volley of 
such questions having been answered, the crowd 
broke up into knots of conversation and discussion. 
Sympathy seemed pretty equally divided. There 
were only two or three Frenchmen on board, and 
many Germans. The English were neutral, but the 
majority of Americans and of the Irish cheered when 
the news appeared hopeful for the French success. 
It was altogether a curious scene, and prepared me 
for what I witnessed during my stay in America of 
conflicting voices and sympathies concerning the war. 





AN INCIDENT OF THE WAR. 


Tue dark horrors of war are relieved by occasional 
gleams of humanity, which make one feel all the 
more saddened by the records of strife between men 
who ought to be as brothers. Duringthe investment 
of Metz it was common for the German sentries at 
the outposts to leave a portion of their rations for 
the famished sentries of the besieged army. A day’s 
rations were also willingly given up on the capitula- 
tion. One of the war correspondents of the London 
press describes the following scene :— 

“This afternoon I witnessed a very touching 
scene. A French soldier of the 33rd Line Regiment, 
belonging to the Corps of General Frossard, had 
been made prisoner at the outposts. He is a native 
of Jouy-aux-Arches, where his wife and children now 
reside. En passant on his way to Corny, where the 
head-quarters of the Prince are now situated, he 
asked permission to be allowed to see his wife and 
children. Need I say that the request was imme- 
diately granted? The poor woman, half delirious 
with joy, asked to be allowed to accompany her 
husband at least to Corny. This was also acceded to ; 
but then came the difficulty about the bairns. The 
woman was weak and could not carry her baby, and 
at home there was no one to mind it; as for the little 
chap of five—he could toddle along by his father’s 
side. The difficulty was, however, overcome by a 
great big Pomeranian soldier, who volunteered to act 
as nurse. This man had been quartered close to the 
poor woman’s house; and the little ones knew him, 
for he had often played with them. "When, there- 
fore, bidding the poor wife be of good cheer, he held 
out his big strong arms to the little infant, it came to 
him immediately, and, nestling its tiny head upon 
So did the 


of what was going on in the old world, but no ship | Prussian soldier carry the Frenchman’s child. When 
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I first saw the group, the wife was clasped in her 
husband’s embrace, the little boy clung to his 
father’s hand, whilst the Prussian soldier with the 
baby in his arms stalked along by their sides. Then 
the Frenchwoman told her husband how, when she 
had been ill and in want of food, the Prussian 
soldiers had shared their rations with her, had fetched 
wood and water, had lit the fire, and helped her in 
their own rough, kindly way; until at last those two 
men, who belong to countries now arrayed against 
each other in bitterest hate—who perhaps a few 
days since fought the one against the other— 
embraced like brothers; whilst I, like a great big 
fool, stood by and cried like a baby. But I was not 
alone in my folly, if folly it be: several Prussian 
officers and soldiers followed my example—for we all 
had wives and children in far-off homes.” 





UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN. 
BY ISABELLA M. S. ‘TOD.* 


Wuen the history of education comes to be written, 
it will be, like many other histories, in great part a 
record of compromises. In nothing is this more true 
than in regard to the important system of university 
examinations for persons who have not studied in 
the colleges of these universities, or in any way 
under their sanction or guidance. This system is of 
very recent growth, and is anything but symmetrical. 
The various universities have been led to adopt such 
plans at different times, with different aims and 
arrangements; nevertheless, a certain resemblance 
pervades them throughout. 

When the older universities first arose, no one 
believed that all human minds were worth cultivating ; 
noone thought that intellectual training responded 
to a common need; no one supposed that the ordinary 
work of life would be done the better for it. For 
centuries the instruction givenin the universities suited 
no career but such as had been originally included 
within the comprehensive sweep of possibilities open to 
churchmen. Consequently the subjects and modes 
of study, and all arrangements connected with them, 
presented up to very recent times an aspect of ex- 
clusiveness, well fitted to confirm the idea that edu- 
cation—beyond the mere rudiments of knowledge— 
was a quite unnecessary luxury, which might be 
sought for ulterior ends, but which it could never be a 
duty either to attain for one’s self or provide for others. 
The same agitation and discussion which led to con- 
siderable changes within the old universities, led also 
to the establishment of new universities within the 
empire. Of these, the Queen’s University in Ireland 
bears some resemblance to the Scotch universities, 
which had always been freer than the English ; differ- 
ing from them, however, not only in the peculiar 
distribution of its colleges, but also in its strict 
neutrality in religious matters, and in its more 
modern arrangements in various respects. The 
London University, however—a university without 
colleges—a body which proposed to guide without 
providing teaching—a body whese examinations 
were its sole means of doing its work—introduced a 
perfectly new idea inte the educational world. It 
is not difficult to see that the establishment and 
success of such a body, just at the time when 











* A paper read before the Ladies’ Conference at the Social Science 
Congress at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





public interest in education was being strongly 
aroused, irresistibly suggested a new motive-power 
to be brought to bear upon large sections of the 
population hitherto quite removed from any help in 
this direction. 

The abuses prevalent in many of the endowed 
schools were among the first matters connected with 
education which attracted much attention. Faults of 
a different character, but no less serious, were alleged 
regarding many private schools for boys. Public 
opinion being directed towards them, and the necessity 
for reform being acknowledged by the most 
enlightened teachers, many changes began to be 
introduced in subjects, modes of teaching, etc. In 
the meantime the growth of the system of examina- 
tions suggested the possibility of ascertaining the 
wisdom of these experiments by actual results, and 
of stimulating other teachers to take similar decisive 
steps. It was under these circumstances that the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, in 1858, 
instituted their middle-class local examinations for 
boys. Their success was immediate and marked ; 
and though they deal only with individual boys, and 
not with schools as such, there can be no question 
but that the work of the schools sending up candi- 
dates to them has been in no small degree improved, 
enlarged, and animated by them. 

If boys’ schools so greatly needed an external 
guide and test, it was very evident that girls’ schools 
needed it still more. However well-educated indi- 
viduals might be, it was too certain that the great 
majority of women of the middle and upper middle 
classes were provided with only the very slenderest 
assistance in developing their mental resources. No 
doubt vigorous efforts were being made by some 
heads of schools to introduce order and dignity, 
breadth and energy, into the studies of girls. Yet 
the difficulties to be contended against were so great 
that it was not to be expected that such efforts would 
become general, until some recognised authority 
should place before parents, and the public generally, 
some rule to indicate what subjects should be taught, 
and how they should be taught. The University of 
Cambridge deserves the lasting gratitude of all 
women for being the first to perceive that in its new 
machinery of local examinations it had the means of 
assisting the education of girls, and for being willing 
to use those means. After a voluntary experiment, 
with the same papers used for boys, made by some 
friends of the cause, the subject was brought before 
the syndicate; and in 1865 they granted that where- 
ever local examinations for boys were being held, 
similar examinations for girls might be held, pro- 
vided a sufficient number of candidates presented 
themselves. 

he subjects were to be the same in both cases, the 
rules the same, andthe ages the same—namely, under 
sixteen for the junior, and under eighteen for the 
senior candidates. The results weré eminently 
favourable. Very considerable numbers of girls came 
forward to these new examinations, which were held 
at several different centres, chiefly in the north of 
England. ‘The schools from which these candidates 
came, immediately showed the benefit of the necessary 
preparation. In the words of the North of England 
Council of Education, ‘“‘they have proved of the 
greatest advantage in stimulating and steadying the 
work in girls’ schools.” 

The Universities of Edinburgh and Durham were 
the next to admit girls to the local examinations 
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which they had already established. But the second 
and still more important step in this great movement 
was taken almost simultaneously by London and 
Cambridge. A memorial was presented to the senate 
of the latter in 1868, from the North of England 
Council of Education, supported by the signatures of 
a large number of ladies, both professionally and 
nou-professionally interested, requesting them to 
institute examinations for women above the highest 
age allowed by the scheme for girls. They felt that 
the fixing of so early an age, with no provision for 
testing continued progress beyond it, involved the 
loss of the most valuable part of the services which 
the examinations could render to the cause of educa- 
tion. The senate, after careful consideration, granted 
the prayer of the memorial, and in July, 1869, the 
first examinations for women were held. That they 
also were successful, in the truest sense, I need 
hardly say, though the want of satisfactory means 
of preparation was, of course, more evident here than 
in the case of girls, who had mostly come from 
schools already adapting themselves to the current of 
thought in this matter. The plans are, to a great 
extent, an amplification of those for girls. In both 
cases there is an elementary and compulsory group 
of subjects, and a number of other groups, from 
among which the optional subjects may be chosen. 
In the case of women, the compulsory group—which 
consists of religious knowledge, arithmetic, English 
history, and geography as connected with it, English 
language and literature, and composition—may be 
taken either at the same time as the more advanced 
subjects, or in a subsequent year, in which case the 
value of the marks gained in that group is added to 
those gained afterwards. In order to obtain a certi- 
ficate of having passed, one optional subject at least 
must be taken, but the range of choice is very wide. 

The London University scheme is much more 
elaborate, corresponding to the severer character of 
the qualifications it exacts from men. It attempts 
no junior examination at all. Those coming forward 
to its first or ‘‘ general examination’? must be at 
least seventeen years of age, but there is no limit 
above that age. The subjects which they must take 
in order to pass are fixed, and are as follows: Latin, 
two other languages, of which one must be modern, 
English (including history and geography), mathe- 
matics, natural philosophy, and either chemistry or 
botany. The candidate may win honours if she takes 
a satisfactory position in all of these, but not for 
special success in one. Holders of pass-certificates 
may in any future year present themselves to the 
“higher examination.” Fourteen subjects are then 
offered, in any one or more of which they may be 
examined, and obtain “‘ certificates of higher pro- 
ficiency,” and they may take any number of these 
subjects, one after another, in subsequent years. 
This plan differs very decidedly from that of Cam- 
bridge, in fixing a definite course of leading subjects, 
besides those which are elementary, for every one 
who tries to win her pass-certificate, and in 
refusing to examine in any chosen or specific subject 
any one who has not first passed the general exami- 
nation. The total amount of knowledge required is 
also very much larger and more varied. 

This year the two Irish universities, which had 
not previously extended their local examinations to 
girls, have instituted them for both girls and women. 
The first of those established by the University of 
Dublin were held in April, 1870, for juniors below 





eighteen years of age, and for seniors above it. 
The arrangements are similar to those of Cambridge. 
A group of elementary subjects, which is compulsory, 
and a wide range of other subjects, one of which at 
least must be taken in order to pass. The elementary 
group, however, must be taken at the same time as 
the rest, and there is no provision made for the 
return of a senior candidate in a subsequent year, 
to be examined in other advanced subjects. They 
differ also in paying less attention to mathematics, 
and considerably more to history, requiring a know- 
ledge of French, Roman, and Greek history, as well 
as English, from the senior candidates. 

The first examinations of the Queen’s University 
in Ireland took place in June last, in Belfast and 
Galway, for juniors under eighteen, and seniors above 
that age. In general outline, their plans are like 
those of Cambridge, except that, in accordance with 
the principles of the university, religious knowledge 
is not included among the subjects for any of the 
students. These examinations also are, as I think, 
defective in not providing for testing continued pro- 
gress at any subsequent period. The Queen’s exami- 
nations lay, perhaps, greater stress on English 
literature and cognate subjects than those of Cam- 
bridge do, and on subjects of natural science than 
those of Dublin. Neither of the Irish universities 
have a junior examination for girls. In their ar- 
rangements, the junior candidates correspond to the 
seniors in the girls’ examinations of Cambridge, and 
their seniors to the candidates in the women’s exami- 
nations of Cambridge. 

Edinburgh University has as yet only local 
examinations for girls, none for women, though it 
has shown its sympathy in the matter by opening 
one important department of its own college classes 
to women. Oxford has only this year extended its 
local examinations to girls, but has none for women. 

It will be seen from this hasty sketch that Cam- 
bridge, Dublin, and the Queen’s University, offer 
examinations to women of one type, and the London 
University offers examinations of another type. In 
each of the three first-named the examinations were 
granted in answer to memorials from bodies of ladies 
who were acquainted with the necessities of the case. 
Those of Cambridge were granted in answer to the 
North of England Council, and ladies supporting it ; 
those of Dublin, in answer to a memorial from a 
number of influential persons; and those of the 
Queen’s University in answer to the Belfast Ladies’ 
Institute. In none of these cases was there any 
suggestion made as to the scheme wished for, still it 
is probable that the plans were influenced by the 
mode in which the subject was presented. The most 
striking feature in the plans of these three is that the 
group of obligatory subjects is made small, and 
contains only such as are absolutely essential, while 
a very wide space and liberty of choice is given as to 
the higher subjects. 

The London University took the steps needful to 
enable them thus to assist the education of women, 
so far as I know, of their own motion only, without 
having been formally requested to do so. Possibly 
this is partly the cause of the difference in style. 
They have elaborated a complete system, requiring a 
prescribed and very large amount of knowledge from 
the candidate who comes to their principal examina- 
tion, and only after that position has been fully won, 
permitting any choice of subjects upon a further 
oceasion. 
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It would be a great mistake to think that either of 
these types of examination ought to supersede the 
others. Everywhere it is true that plans which grow 
up, provided that they have sound principles for 
foundation, are very much more useful than those 
which are imposed from without. There is room 
therefore for the adoption of either of these or a 
still greater variety. ‘The plans of the three univer- 
sities which are classed together are probably the 
most suitable for immediate use, as leaving freedom 
in each locality for such selections and combinations 
to be made as may be thought good and practicable. 
Out of this varied experience will, no doubt, come in 
time much valuable instruction, both as to the use of 
the examinations themselves, and as to the teaching 
which must precede them. On the other hand, the 
clearly defined course and high standard of the 
London examinations show, with unmistakable and 
authoritative emphasis, what kind of education can 
alone be henceforth considered satisfactory for women 
of the influential classes. The distinctness with which 
the path is marked out—difficult though it may be— 
has already recommended it to the acceptance of the 
heads of many of the best schools for girls. 

These examinations are an educational compromise. 
They test teaching, and therefore are valuable to the 
teacher; they stimulate study, and therefore are 
valuable to the taught. They place before the 
public—in detail, in many different localities, amid 
influences which might prevent the spontaneous for- 
mation of a favourable atmosphere—the matured 
opinions of the best and most experienced authori- 
ties on education; and therefore are valuable to the 
whole community, students, teachers, parents, and 
society at large. It is true that a scheme which 
would provide teaching itself, of the highest order, 
would be better still; but if we waited for such an 
event it would never come. It is by doing the best 
we can, with the machinery we possess, that we may 
hope to evolve organisations more nearly corre- 
sponding to our ideal. It is, however, significant 
that, in the majority of cases, the wish for these 
examinations has originated among those who were 
already engaged in trying to bring a higher order of 
teaching within the reach of girls than they had had 
before. Indeed, one great result of the extended 
use of these examinations will certainly be to show 
that collegiate training, or something as nearly as 
possible corresponding to it, must be provided for 
girls in all the great centres of the country. The 
schools have already done something to meet the 
new order of things, and will do more; but the more 
effectually their work is done, just the more clearly 
will it be seen that the same person or body cannot 
carry on the ordinary work of good teaching, for 
average girls of from twelve to sixteen or seventeen 
years of age, and also the kind of teaching needful 
for studious women of from sixteen to twenty-five. 
This, of course, is quite irrespective of the advan- 
tages which such students would gain from associa- 
tion with each other, and the help which they would 
find in each other’s sympathy and heightened 
interest. This kind of help is not to be had in any 
other way, and is, of all aids, the one girls need 
most. 

It is, however, to the authority of the universities, 
as expressed in the first instance through their 
examinations, that we look to convince society of the 
great necessity of collegiate teaching. In the mean- 
time, it would be difficult to exaggerate the good 


| What could a schoolmistress do ? 





effect they have already produced. Of course no one 
supposes them to be perfect; but faults of detail will 
be detected and rectified in working. There is room 
in connection with them for schools, colleges, insti- 
tutes, associations of all kinds, to try the most various 
plans, and from the collision of all these to strike out 
sparks of intellectual light which may be fanned 
into a steady flame. But now, at once, the fact of 
the relations formed by them, in each locality, be- 
tween the most diverse and scattered educational 
agencies and the universities, secures a unity of aim 
amid this diversity, and a sense of the importance of 
the work, which never before existed. It is a per- 
petual reminder to parents that the standard of 
education is being rapidly raised, and suggests to 
girls also a wholesome object of ambition. The 
course of study required, and the mental and social 
characteristics of the majority of the students, will 
presently be recognised as having so obvious a 
superiority over the old type, as to exercise a desir- 
able sort of moral compulsion, and draw all girls of 
the cultivated classes within their range. The more 
commonly this is the case, the greater will the use- 
fulness of the examinations be; for there are dis- 
advantages connected with new experiments, which 
disappear with their novelty. Non-essential circum- 
stances are often unjustly allowed to colour the 
opinions of persons respecting new and important 
schemes of this sort. The full sympathy of the 
public will only be given to the system by degrees, 
just as they become so common that no sense of 
strangeness presses upon the young student who is 
preparing for the examinations, and no dread of 
unwelcome singularity, or suspicion of eccentricity, 
haunts the winner of honours. Every day brings 
this desirable and reasonable state of things nearer, 
and every examination held brushes away a host of 
old-world cobwebs, and lets the daylight of practical 
wisdom shine into corners not reached before. 
Examinations are not means of educating, but they 
are means of testing education; and their immediate 
effect has always been to change the aspect of the 
schools of the district. It was not merely that, for 
want of a guide, they had wandered far from the 
path, but that they had gone to sleep altogether. No 
one outside seemed to care what was being done 
there, and girls found no interest taken at home in 
their studies, so it was no wonder they took none. 
Herself no better 
trained than the rest, she had no power to make a 
change; so ‘‘accomplishments” were pressed forward 
more and more, to fill up the huge hiatus in teaching, 
and hide the ‘unfathomable ignorance” behind. 
The agitation, of which university examinations were 
the fruit, shook the schoolmistresses from their 
slumber ; but it needed the authority expressed by 
the examinations themselves to show the gravity of 
the situation to parents and society. The awakening 
of a true interest in the girls’ studies on the part of 
parents, is the withdrawal of a weight and restraint 
upon the natural thirst for knowledge, and a stimulus 
at once the most powerful and the safest that could be 
applied. There is now therefore a chance for an 
education which is worth the name. Dr. Arnold 
says:—‘‘The difference between a useful education, 
and one which does not affect the future life, rests 
mainly on the greater or less activity which it has 
communicated to the pupil’s mind; whether he has 
learned to think, orto act, and to gain knowledge, by 
himself, or whether he has merely followed passively 
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as long as there was some one to draw him.” That 
vital activity of mind is fostered, one might almost 
say is rendered possible, only by activity of mind in 
all who influence the student. To arouse this is the 
first and one of the most important services which 
the examinations have done and are doing, and they 
are the only available means by which it could be 
done at present for the community at large. 

It must be remembered, when considering what 
good is effected by this system, that it is by no means 
confined to the actual candidates. Every girl in a 
school in which candidates are prepared is benefited 
by the high standard set up, and the elevation of 
view, the regularity and animation, which must more 
or less characterise the school work. Even smaller 
or lower schools, which send up no candidates, are 
raised in tone by the improved sentiment around 
them. This sort of indirect influence is certain to 
increase. When it becomes known that a school is 
successful in preparing candidates, it will become 
more popular, and therefore larger; and size is an 
important element of usefulness. Other things being 
equal, a large school is always a better instrument 
of instruction than a small one—better classified, 
better taught, with more scope for action, more 
dignity, more life. 

This indirect influence is, indeed, that by which 
this movement can best affect younger girls, for the 
only real objection to examinations is that they are 
sometimes rather too great a trial to young girls. It 
is better that their knowledge should be tested in a 
simpler way, before they come forward to the open 
examination ; and I am inclined to think that it is no 
disadvantage in the plans of London and of the Irish 
universities, that neither of them have junior exami- 
nations for girls. As regards elder girls and women, 
there can be no doubt that neither in health, nor 
spirits, nor in any other way, are they injured by the 
efforts requisite to meet the examinations. The 
Endowed School Commissioners state in their report: 
‘“‘ A preponderating number of authorities have testi- 
fied that, judiciously applied, the system of examina- 
tions, which necessarily involves emulation more or 
less, has been found in experience to be entirely 
harmless; and if it is so, it is needless to say that its 
effects in stimulating the mind must be powerful in 
the one sex as it is in the other.” 

The value of certificated success in university ex- 
aminations to ladies intending to become teachers, is 
of course considerable, but they do not seem to be all 
that is required for them. If a body is organised, 
as has been proposed, with the object of securing 
some knowledge of the art of teaching in men entering 
the scholastic profession, such a body may fairly under- 
take the same duty for women. But, as one serious 
danger is that of too technical a training for teachers, 
it would certainly be well that a pass-certificate at 
least from one of the universities should be required 
as a preliminary in such a case. A competent teacher 
of ladies must first have a broad foundation of liberal 
culture, before entering on professional preparation. 

In connection with university examinations, it is 
most desirable that some substantial rewards, in the 


shape of scholarships and exhibitions, should be | 1"! ; 
| palings for sleepy insects. 


attached to eachimportant centre. Money prizes are 
honours which the most gifted may be gratified to 
win, and are also helps which may make a high-class 
education feasible to many to whom it would otherwise 
be unattainable. They add further weight of autho- 
rity, 





and proof of value, to the examinations; | 


and by adding to their popularity, add to their usc- 
fulness.* 

University examinations are in their essential 
nature of a very broad and liberal character. They 
can adopt no special aims, and admit of no exclusive- 
ness, either of class or sect. For this reason, no less 
than from their connection with the highest centres 
of intellect, they possess a dignity and authority 
which has never before attached to any plans for the 
education of women. We are thus justified in looking 
forward with the utmost confidence and hope to the 
results of their wide adoption throughout the empire. 





NATURAL HISTORY GOSSIP. 


BY J. K. LORD, F.Z.S. 





WINTER SONGSTERS. 


A sorry time for the field naturalist is black, dismal 
winter. His entomological net must be laid up in 
ordinary, for save that destructive pest to the gar- 
dener, the winter moth ( Chimatobia brumata), scarcely 
a denizen of the insect tribe is to be met with. 
Little in the out-door world is left for his observa- 
tion but the familiar birds that depend upon his 
daily almsgiving of bread, and richly do some of 
them reward his charity by giving in return sweeter 
songs than ever human throat produced. 

Few as these songsters are, still it is hardly pos- 
sible to stroll out on the crisp frosty mornings 
without hearing the jocund strain of one or more of 
these winter residents, trilled from amidst the leafless 
branches of some bush or tree. Peep in amongst 
that clump of twining brambles, and there is Jenny 
Wren creeping up one thorny stem and down another, 
like an active little mouse; now watch her tiny 
throat as she jerks out her mellow music in very 
torrents—why it pulsates like a throbbing heart! 
Surely a great spirit dwells in Jenny Wren’s tiny 
body, as it did in that of Tydides. ‘Those terrible 
tamers, hunger and Jack Frost, render her most 
familiar in these nipping January days, and Jenny 
comes without any fear round the dwellings of man, 
peering busily under the ivy leaves, creeping about 
in the laurel-trees, and searching the fences and 
She is seldom idle, and 





* Since writing the above, I have learned that several valuable exhi- 
hitions have been founded at Cambridge, one of them being the gift of 
Mr. J. Stuart Mill and Miss Helen Taylor. A scholarship and prize fund 
is alsoin course of formation in connection with the Queen’s University 
in Ireland. As far as I am aware, these are the only effortsas yet made 
in this direction. 
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if a gleam of sunshine struggles out of the steely 
sky, only rests awhile to indulge in a song of glad- 
ness. 

Not far from where I reside is a little coppice 
made up of various kinds of trees, and when 1 feel 
disposed to button myself up in my great coat and 
defy the nipping cold, I can enjoy even in January 
a pleasant hour in this little preserve. I take my 
stand by an old tree stump, hoary with lichens, and 
as I scan the nearest fir-tree I am nearly sure to see 
the blue titmouse climbing about, a very acrobat 
amongst small birds; as the Yankees say, he can 
swing by his eyelids. Probably the great titmouse 
puts in an appearance, and I notice the wren twisting 
itself about amidst the dead ferns and brambles. 
Presently a missel thrush commences to sing his 
early spring song, taking as his orchestra the top of 
yon stately oak at the outskirts of the coppice ; and 
now, as I cross the fields toward home, I startle 
flocks of red-wings, field-fares, and jack starlings, 
busy at work grubbing for insects amongst the dead 
leaves in the hedgerows. Nearer home, amongst 
the cottages in the shady lane, the familiar associate 
of man, Robin Redbreast, is sure to be seen 
perched impudently upon the ragged, tumble-down 
fence, or hopping briskly about in the little gardens 
leading up to the cottage doors. I like to watch the 
saucy way he turns his head on one side, and, after 
the fashion of robins, figuratively winks his eye at 
you, as much as to say, ‘‘ Would you like to hear a 
sample of how I can sing, old fellow?” and then he 
gives just two or three little trills of his mellow voice 
by way of a sample. Good old Izaak Walton called 
it “‘the honest robin that loves mankind both dead 
and alive.” Collins, too, had some such idea when 
he penned the following lines :— 


‘The redbreast oft, at evening hours, 
Shall kindly lend his little aid, 
With hoary moss and gathered flowers, 
To deck the ground where thou art laid.” 


It is somewhat remarkable that amongst the 
English peasantry there appears to have been always 
a superstitious belief that the robin is the “‘ bird of 
death.” I have again and again heard the work- 
people in Devon and Cornwall say So-and-so was 
sure to die, because the robin had been seen upon 
the window-ledge of the sick person’s chamber look- 
ing in. Shakspeare had some idea of the sort, for 
we find in “‘Cymbeline” the following lines :— 


“The Ruddock would 
With charitable bill, —O bill sore-shaming 
Those rich-left heirs that let their fathers lie 
Without a monument !—-bring thee all this ; 
Yea, and furred moss besides, when flowers are none, 
To winter-ground thy corse.” 


The one bad trait in robin redbreast’s character is 
his terrible love of fighting. Prior to a combat he 
sings defiantly ; and it is byno means unusual for one 
robin to slay another, or so disable it that it becomes 
an easy prey to prowling cats or vermin; indeed, it 
has been said that the older robins are nearly always 
killed off by their younger and more stalwart com- 
panions. 

Our transatlantic cousins have not the cheerful 
warbler we call robin to sing for them in the winter. 
The American robin is strictly a thrush (Zurdus mi- 
gratorius), and when sought after, it is in consequence 
of the dainty flavour of its flesh, nut the melody of 


its voice; but Americans are extremely fond of | 
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having birds about their gardens and dwelling- 
houses, and one can hardly pass an American sub- 
urban residence without remarking a quaint little 
house, like a diminutive Noah’s Ark, perched upon 
the summit of a tall post. These houses are for the 
birds that frequent the gardens to build their nests 
in. Our French neighbours are so fond of small 
birds that the robin stands no chance, and it was a 
common thing in Paris even to see swallows offered 
for sale by the dozen. The French sportsmen never 
hesitate to bowl over the rouge-gorges whenever a 
chance offers. We are wiser than they, although 
the safety of the robin and wren lies perhaps in the 
fact that our earliest affections are mixed up with 
these household pets: the child learns to lisp the 
nursery rhymes, and to admire the nursery pictures, 
and as he grows up never for ;ets them. 

But when we consider what hosts of destroyers in- 
fest our gardens, fields, and orchards, which are kept 
in check wholly by the feathered police, we may well 
encourage them in winter and protect them during 
their breeding seasonin summer. ‘There are no more 
diligent insect hunters than robins, and they will 
even pick up grubs at the very feet of the gardener. 
Our Poet-Laureate gives a beautiful description of 
the robin’s habits in ‘‘Enoch Arden,” as he came to 
the home that knew him no more :— 


“On the nigh naked tree the robin piped 
Disconsolate, and through the dripping haze 
The dead weight of the dead leaf bore it down.” 


We ought not to quit our tribute to the winter 
songsters without putting in a good word for the 
blackbird and thrush. It is early for them in 
January to commence singing. When the spring 
sunshine comes to warm drowsy nature into new life, 
then the whistle of the blackbird and the warble of 
the thrush cheer us as we enjoy it with them. Our 
gossip has been for the purpose of showing that, 
even in dreary January, any who care for nature may 
find ample to amuse and instruct them at their very 
doors, or, still better, in the fields and coppices, if 
they will only use their eyes and ears; and, believe 
me, the lover of natural history finds lots of sunny 
days in winter—in watching the habits and noting 
the songs and cries of the birds that remain with us. 
Like Christmas-carol singers, they suit the season; 
and if their music is not of the choicest character, 
why we gladly welcome it as being the best they are 


| able to offer. 





FIRST AND SECOND FIDDLES. 


As a people we are very much given to combination 
and co-operation in the carrying out of our plans, 
whatever the end we may have in view. Be it a 
matter of benevolence or philanthropy, of practical 
usefulness, of social progress, of recreation or amuse- 
ment—in short, be it what it may—we usually com- 
bine in some way or other to effect our object. 
Now, what is always observable in regard to these 
combinations is the fact, ever more or less prominent, 
that while there is no difficulty in enlisting coad- 
jutors willing to take a responsible part—to act as 
chiefs, managers, directors, and to put themselves 
prominently in the fore-front of the business—there 
is apt to be very great difficulty indeed in engaging 
the co-operation of the actors most wanted, those, 
namely, who will be willing to work quietly in the 
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background, occupying secondary and subordinate 
positions. In other words, there are plenty of people 
to be found who like to play first fiddle, while the 
proportion of those who are content to play second 
fiddle is, in relation to the need for them, lamentably 
small. So largely is this the case, that it is rather 
the rule than the exception, that among our impro- 
vised associations for doing benevolent work and 
carrying out other desirable local objects, the volun- 
teers are nearly all first fiddles, while of second 
fiddles there would be none were they not obtainable 
for hire. It may be said in apology, that it is only 
a laudable ambition which urges a man to distinguish 
himself—that every one has a right to make the 
most of his own capacity—and that, as other people 
judge you by your‘own estimate, it is but common 
prudence not to put that estimate too low. What- 
ever may be due to such a plea as this—a point we 
do not pretend to determine—the mischief of ad- 
mitting it, and acting on the admission, is but too 
apparent ; for what is continually happening is, that 
the men and women so fond of playing first fiddle, 
and of pushing themselves into prominence, turn 
out sooner or later (the majority of them) to be not 
qualified for the posts they occupy, whence it follows 
that many a good intent is crushed in the germ, 
many a noble scheme is smothered in its birth, 
simply because ‘‘ vaulting ambition has o’erleaped 
itself,’’ ete. 

In the present day ali our tendencies seem to be 
of the ambitious kind, and there is a general notion 
current that such are the right tendencies. ‘‘ Excel- 
sior!’’ is the ery raised on all sides, and re-echoed 
from all ranks. The result is, that everybody is 
scrambling to get up higher, as if that were the sole 
aim of existence—few caring to reflect that such 
hasty scrambling up is the most likely prelude to 
toppling down again, and fewer still caring to 
remember that it is he that humbleth himself who 
shall be exalted, not he who is always striving for 
and hankering after exaltation. Excelsior may be a 
grand motto, but the real significance of the monition 
it conveys is miserably misunderstood by multitudes, 
in whose mouths it is amere cuckoo cry. Few spec- 
tacles are at once so pitiful and so ridiculous as that 
of a fussy young aspirant goaded by vanity and con- 
ceit to attempt achievements which nature has denied 
him the power to accomplish; and yet that is the 
spectacle one is so often compelled to witness. 
Excelsior! if you like. Get as high as you can upon 
safe ground, and by the legitimate route; and do 
not forget that the way upward may lie for a good 
part down hill, even through dark, dreary gorges and 
valleys of humiliation; and that the lofty heights of 
excellence, moral and spiritual, are often better won 
by acts of restraint and self-abnegation and abase- 
ment, than by rudely elbowing others out of the way 
in order to clear one’s own path to the summit. 

You who are ambitious for the part of first fiddle, 
have you duly considered whether you really have 
the positive qualities which will enable you to play 
it well? If emergencies should arise, would you be 
equal to them? You have thought of the honour 
and reward—the public consideration, the high 
salary: have you thought of possible contingencies, 
of the likelihood of failure on your part, followed by 
a correction of your blunders by one over whose head 
you have scrambled unfairly, and whom your greed 
has thrust aside into a secondary post? What if 
some second fiddle should play your first fiddle’s 





part? You know it was a poor wise man (a second 
fiddle decidedly) whose wisdom saved the city, and 
of course saved the great men (the first fiddles) 
along with it. This, Solomon tells us, he saw, and 
it is likely we have all seen something of the sort, 
and shall see it again. 

It may be a grand thing to get to the top of the 
tree, to be first fiddles in our chosen pursuit; but it 
may not be avery agreeable or comfortable thing, 
notwithstanding. Just think what it is to play a 
prominent part in the public view, to live in the 
scathing, scorching light of public opinion, to have 
all your actions subjected to the criticism of parties, 
to be féted here and caricatured there, to be bullied 
at one ear and cajoled at the other, railed at to-day 
and wheedled to-morrow, to be never your own 
master, but always the servant of a multitude. 
Look at the life of an eminent public man, at the 
sacrifices he has to make. He has to surrender his 
privacy, and the very possibility of peaceful seclusion. 
The better man he is, the worse he is off in this 
respect. In these days of rapid communication and 
locomotion he has small chance indeed of escaping 
from his admirers and persecutors. The post and 
the telegraph will poke him up and rout him out 
wherever he is, and, will he, nill he, will put him 
through his paces, compelling him to ‘stump it” 
in season and out of season. Then the penny-a-liners 
are after him, dogging him by stealth, noting down 
his accidental expressions, his most familiar acts, 
even the costume he affects, the diet he prefers, and 
his very pastimes and recreations, if he is bold 
enough to indulge in any. Less considerate than 
they, the press reporter besieges him without 
mercy, interviews him, as the phrase goes, with 
the design of turning him inside out, ‘if he can, 
for the benefit, say, of the ‘ Poppleton Thunderer.”’ 
Then he is delegated right and left, by no end 
of institutions, from National Reform Unions down 
to the ‘‘ Poor Housekeepers’ Twopenny Dustpan 
Association,” all of whom conceive they have a 
property in him, and whose deputations, in any 
strength you like, will wait upon him at any 
hour and in any place, and fire off whole columns of 
dull speeches at him in order to impress him with 
their enlightened views and engage him as an advo- 
cate. Of course the artists are after him in the 
interest of the illustrated publications, and they fix 
him in every attitude, twisting his features into every 
imaginable expression from the height of jocularity 
and excitement to the lowest depths of despairing 
gloom and mortification. Moreover, the photo- 
graphers catch him with their lenses, whether he will 
or no, and you see him in all sizes and guises, looking 
at you from ten thousand shop-windows, and appeal- 
ing to the public to buy him for sixpence or a shilling. 
It is likely, too, if he attain to super-eminence, that 
the shopkeepers will get hold of him, and immortalise 
him by making him perennial godfather to a boot, a 
neck-tie, a coal-scuttle, a blacking-paste, or a pair of 
tweezers. Such, and a thousand more of the like 
kind, are the glorious results of becoming first fiddle ; 
and it may well become you, my ambitious friend, 
before you expend too much resin upon your bow, to 
consider whether this sort of accompaniment will tend 
to an harmonious life—whether sauce of this kind 
will suit your palate or your nerves, or conduce 
greatly to your ultimate satisfaction and peace of 
mind. : 

On the other hand let me assure you there are 
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solid satisfactions derivable from playing the humbler 
part of second fiddle. It is quite a vulgar error to 
suppose that the first fiddles have all the fun—the 
fact being rather the reverse, the second fiddles 
really enjoying themselves much more. Playing a 
secondary part, you are not obliged to be always 
wagging your elbow. You can relax when you like, 
and nobody will feel offended. You will not be 
lugged into prominence in spite of your inclina- 
tion. The national institutions won’t care about 
you, the delegates and deputations will not fire off 
their rhetorical batteries at your head, while the 
artists and photographers will be content to let it 
alone. Your privacy and seclusion will be your 
own. You may wear what you like, and eat and 
drink what you like; and even should you play cock- 
horse with your children, or descend to a game at 
romps for their and your own special delectation, 
depend upon it there is no one who will make it a 
public matter. Meanwhile, it may sometimes happen 
_to you to be really doing the very work which some 
soi-disant first fiddle is only pretending to do, it not 
being at all an uncommon thing that while Brag 
and Bluster are blowing their brazen trumpets on 
platforms and broad sheets, some modest Reticens 
sits at the helm and steers the expeditionary bark 
into port. For, you see, there is a round number 
of pompous folk who fancy they are first fiddles, but 
are in reality mere empty fiddle-cases, good for 
nothing but for show. Cunning people, who know 
the value of appearances, put these specimens up to 
be stared at, hang them out as baits calculated by 
their glitter to catch the gudgeon multitude. But 
we spare remark on this point. 

If we take a glance at the world’s first fiddles— 
the men and women whose actions form so large a 
part of the material of history—how few of them 
comparatively are worthy of our admiration, much less 
of our envy! Even the greatest ef them exhibit, for 
the most part, sad blots in their lives, and call: quite 
as much for a reasonable man’s reprehension and 
regret as for his applause and esteem. The Ceesars, 
the Vikings, the Charlemagnes, the Plantagenets—the 
Frederics, the Marlboroughs, the Napoleons—the 
Elizabeths, the Catherines—the Cromwells—in a word, 
the exceptionally great ones of the earth, have been 
far from the wisest, the happiest, or the best. Of 
most of them it may assuredly be said with truth that 
they paid too much for their fiddles, and fiddled too 
furiously for the good of mankind. ‘The real hero, 
after all, is not the first fiddle, but the man who can 
loyally accept the conditions of life, whatever they 
may be, and work manfully to turn them to the best 
account. 





Che Gates of the Pear. 


Tur gates are opened! With what anxious heed 
We cross the barriers of a new domain 
Of days and seasons unexplored : ‘tis vain— 
Our weak eyes falter as we strive to read 
The dim seen waymarks ere our steps proceed ; 
The glare and gloom alike our sight restrain 
To the brief present of life’s rugged plain, 
Where night and morn their chequered dances lead. 
What foes and fears—what toils and dangers rise 
In the new pathway that before us lies ! 
Nor these alone—what hopes and pleasures wait 
To greet us, ere we reach our final state ! 
Lord, by Thy presence let our steps be led, 
While the untravelled tracks of Tire we tread ! 
W. LANGFORD. 





Parieties. 


Tue SatrarreE DinNer.—Near the magnificent faetory of 
Messrs. Titus Salt, Sons, and Co., at Saltaire, is a large breakfast 
and dining hall, 81 ft. by 52ft., fitted up in the style of a 
London cotfee-house, and provided by that firm for the accommo- 
dation of those of their workpeople who find it convenient to 
take their meals without going home ; but the hall is open also 
to the public generally. 1t is well lighted and ventilated, hand- 
somely furnished, and capable of accommodating from 700 to 
800 persons comfortably, and, in fact, about 600 of the work- 
people breakfast, and about 700 dine daily in this hall. The 
charges made at breakfast are 4d. for a cup of tea or coffee, and 
1d. tor a bowl of porridge or of milk. At dinner 1d. for a bowk 
of soup or of broth, 2d. for a plate of beef, 1d. for a plate of 
potatoes, 2d. for a plate of meat and potato pie, 1d. for a cup of 
tea or coffee. All the articles are of the very best quality. Mr. 
D. Walker, Assistant Factory Inspector, who has given these 
particulars in his report, bears testimony to the excellence 
of the materials he saw cooking for dinner. Every article is 
fresh daily, and any broth or soup left at the end of the day is 
sold at half-price at the close of the works, to be carried away for 
use at home. The establishment is self-supporting, so that every 
one may frequent it with a feeling of perfect independence. 
A superintendent and six waiters, at a cost of £4 4s. per week, 
conduct the establishment, and in lieu of rent, a charge is made 
of 5 per cent. per annum (£180) on £3,600, the expense of 
building and fitting up the hall. That which proves so accept-' 
able at Saltaire might be accomplished at other places also with 
great advantage to people of small means. 

Rest : WuHar 1T 1s.—Rest is the end of all motion, and the 
last perfection of all things that labour. Labours in us are 
journeys, and even in them which feel no weariness by any 
work, yet they are but ways whereby to come unto that which 
bringeth not happiness till it do bring rest. For as long as any- 
thing which we desire is unattained, we rest not. Let us not 
here take rest for idleness. They are idle whom the painfulness 
of action causeth to avoid those labours whereunto both God and 
nature bindeth them : they rest which either cease from their 
work when they have brought it unto perfection, or else give 
over a meaner labour because a worthier and better is to be 
undertaken. God hath created nothing to be idle or ill em- 
ployed.—Hooker’s ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Polity.” 

CAMPBELLS.—There are in all no less than four peers, eleven 
baronets, and two knights who rejoice in the name Campbell, 
and some five or six and twenty ‘‘ Lords,” ‘‘ Ladies,” and 
‘* Honourable”? Campbells among the titles of courtesy. The 
list of Campbells occupies no less than five pages in ‘‘ Burke’s 
Landed Gentry,” and as many as six pages, double columns, ia 
the ‘‘County Families.” In the ‘‘London Post Office 
Directory ” the Campbells occupy more than a column in the 
‘* Commercial and Trading ” department, and another column 
in the ‘*Court” department; in the ‘‘County Directory of 
Seotland’’ they cover five columns, and even in Thom’s 
‘Directory of Dublin” they exceed half a column. In the 
‘* Army List” they exceed six score, and in the “ Navy List” 
they are about twenty ; in the ‘‘ Law List” there are upwards 
of twelve barristers and solicitors of the name; in ‘‘ Crockford’s 
Clerical Directory’’ there are twenty-six others ; they take up 
half a page in the list of Oxford graduates, and two-thirds in 
the list of Cambridge graduates. There are at least fifty in 
the Indian Army and Civil Service List, and about twenty more 
employed, according to the ‘‘ Post Office Directory,” in the various 
departments of the Civil Service at home.—LZondon Scotsman. 

Mitirary Gitory.—‘* I hear superficial remarks made about 
military surprises, the capture of capitals, and the brilliancy 
and celerity with which results which are not expected or contem- 
plated may be bronght about. In the last century such melo- 
dramatic catastrophes were frequent and effective ; we live in an 
age animated by a very different spirit. I think a great country 
like France and a great country like Prussia cannot be ulti- 
mately affected by such results ; and the sovereign who trusts 
to them will find at the moment of action that he has to 
encounter, wherever he may be placed, a greater and more 
powerful force than any military array, and that is the outraged 
opinion of an enlightened world.”—Jir. Disraeli. 

EpcEeworrn’s TaLes.—The stories of Miss Edgeworth, with 
all their excellence, have this defect, that they inculcate 
morality with exclusion of all reference to religious principle. 
“It is not merely,” says Archbishop Whately, ‘‘ that they con- 
tain no lessons of piety, no distinct inculeation of religious 
doctrine, but there is in them a complete, and as it should seem 
studied avoidance of the whole subject.”’ 











